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TO* Citizens League Board of Directors 

FROM: Post-High School Education Committee, John W. Mlndhorst, Chairman 

SUBJECT* Non-Baccalaureate Post-High School Education in the Metropolitan Area 



SUM^^AFY OF RECOMf^ENDATIOHS 



This report is concerned with the adequate provision of public post-high 
school education of less than a four-year, or college-degree duration in the Twin 
Cities metropolitan area. 

We recommend that the State Legislature establish comprehensive institutions 
for non-baccalaureate post-high school education in the metropolitan area. Such com- 
prehensive institutions would be established In place of the parallel and uncoordin- 
^ed development of junior colleges and post-high school vocational-technical schools. 

e comprehensive institutions would not be identified as either junior colleges or 
vocational-technical schools but by a new name, such as a 'community college,' to 
properly reflect their role. 



The State Junior College Board would be superseded by a new board which 
would be responsible for the comprehensive institutions. Junior colleges would be 
re-identified as comprehensive institutions and be empowered to offer post-high 
school courses such as are now offered in vocational-technical schools, plus a broad 
range of courses designed to meet the needs of all post-high school youth, x^hatever 
their academic abilities or interests. Neither junior colleges nor vocational- 
technical schools fulfill this role today. Vocational-technical schools now are 
operated by local school boards. A local school board could, upon mutual agreement 
state board, provide for transfer of its post-high school vocational- 
technical program to the new state board. This would be particularly encouraged in 
the Twin Cities metropolitan area and other parts of the state where junior colleges 
and vocational-technical schools -.re located near each other. Additional post-high 
school vocational" technical schcols as such would not be established. Courses which 
would have been offered in additional schools would be offered in the comprehensive 
institutions. 

The new board which will be In charge of the comprehensive institutions 
must be adequately representative of the vocational-technical as well as the academ- 
es y-orlented interests. This could be accomplished by requiring the governor to 
appoint, say, three members from a list of potential appointees submitted by the Minn- 
esota Vocational Association, three from a list of potential appointees submitted by 
the Association of Minnesota Colleges, and three from the public at large. 



The unified, comprehensive institutions would have an open door policy, 
accepting all high school graduates. Some course offerings within the comprehensive 
Institutions, such as certain technical courses, undoubtedly would have additional 
requirements for admissions. But these restrictions would be applied after a student 
is admitted to the institution, not before. Some non-high school graduates x^ho meet 
specified requirements would also be admitted. 

A student entering a comnrehensive institution would be counseled and assis- 
ted to find the types of courses best suited for his needs. The institutions 
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would be empowered to provide whatever post-high school educational programs of less 
than a college degree are needed to prepare youth for future employment and coping 
with changing job demands. They would be ideally suited for providing such prograros 
as training engineering technicians » a field which currently has major shortages of 
qualified personnel. 

The report is being issued to stimulate possible interim activity in the 
field of non-baccalaureate post-high school education before the 1969 Legislature 
meets and to encourage conversations between leaders in the vocational-technical 
and academic fields so that the 1969 Legislature can take action which has broad 
support. 



INTRODUCTION 

In the fall of 1966, approximately 114,000 Minnesota youth were enrolled 
in some type of post-high school education, according to best available estimates. 
This includes all public and private colleges, universities and vocational schools. 
The figure represents about 46 per cent of the total number of youth between 18 and 

21 years of age in Minnesota. 

♦ 

The number of youth between 18 and 21 years of age in Minnesota is esti- 
mated to increase by approximately 85,000 during 1965-75 decade. The growth In 
number of youth in this age category will be much greater in the Twin Cities area 
than in the rest of the state. Of the increase of 85,000, approximately 70 per cent 
will be in the Twin Cities area. 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission is in the beginning 
stages of a comprehensive enrollment study which is intended to determine, among 
other things, the extent to which expansion plans of existing institutions will be 
adequate to meet the increased demand for post-high school education. This will be 
the first time that an overall attempt has been made to answer this question. In 
the past the existing institutions have individually made their own projections of 
future enrollments. 

Because the study by the Higher Education Coordinating Commission has not 
been completed, our committee has not expressed an opinion on the general question 
of the adequacy of plans for meeting future enrollments. Mi were made clearly aware, 
nevertheless, that there is a general lack of long range pi inning for post-high 
school vocational education and its relationship to the education now offered in 
junior colleges . 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Uncoordinated po8t~hleh school non-baccalaureate education 



separation of post-high school non-baccalaureate education Into two 
disunctly separate uncoordinated systems In Minnesota constitutes a serious draw- 
Dack to the realization of the best possible educational opportunities for our youth. 

Junior colleges and the vocational- tech 'lea J schools, both 
or wiiich are designed to provide post-high school education of less than a four- 
year or baccalaureate level. The responsibility for Junior colleges lies with the 
tate Jwlor College Board, which Is charged under state law with developing a 
statewide network of two-year Institutions. The responsibility for providing post- 
nign school vocational- technical education lies with the local school districts 
w c may. If they wish, petition the State Department of Education for permission 
to operate vocational- technical schools. 



f we find the following shortcomings of the separate, un- 
coordinated development of Junior colleges and vocational-technical schools: 



Mnlal of opportunity— It Is the official policy of the State Board 
of Education that Instructions In vocational- technical schools shall be 
designed to prepare Individuals for emplo 3 nnent In specific occupations 
and that all courses shall be geared to preparing students for specific 
occupations. If a local school district were to offer other courses In 
ts vocational- technical school not related to Job training, such as 
academic-type courses In political science and sociology, It would receive 
no aid for such courses from the State Board of Education. This policy 
has had the effect of denying students In vocational-technical schools the 
opportunity to take non-vocatlonal courses. It assumes that a student 
would not be Interested In or benefit from such courses. Correspondingly, 
students In Junior colleges have been dinled the full opportunity to enroll 
in courses such as are offered in vocational-technical schools. The State 
Junior College Board Is charged under state law with providing training In 
the semi-professional and technical Helds as well as undergraduate academic 
programs. It has be^n hindered In tull development of the non-academic 
progr^s, however, because of lack of funds and because of a difficulty in 
Identifying which phases of vocational- technical education should be re- 
serve for area vocational-technical schools and which for Junior colleges, 
he threat also exists that with two separate types of institutions, cer- 
tain educational opportunities may not be provided by either Junior colleges 
or vocational-technical schools, such as opportunities for high school 
graduates of low ability. 



^ ^ of effor t— Parallel efforts are under way to provide sub- 

s expansion of Junior colleges and vocational-technical schools 

K Cities area and statewide. Unless these parallel efforts are 

checked. Junior colleges and vocational- technical schools will be located 
n t e same vicinity of each other but on separate campuses, with dupllca- 
on o ca eterlas, libraries and so forth* Similar, competing programs 
n Junior colleges and vocational schools may result In under enrollment In 
li Institutions rather than adequate enrollment in one. 

unnecessary duplication and resulting waste of 
public funds. The State Junior College Board has established or Is pro- 
posing nw Junior colleges In or near the downtown areas of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where vocational- technical schools already are located. A 
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new vocational- technical school just outside of Anoka, which vlll open next 
fall, will be no more than ten minutes by freeway from a new junior college 
In Coon Rapids. A new junior college Is opening In Bloomington In the fall 
of 1968. School districts In this area are planning a vocational- technical 
school, too. Almost without exception, the general area of need for a 
junior college also can be identified as an area of need for a vocational- 
technical school. 

The State Legislature has no means of controlling or coordinating this 
parallel development. The Legislature approves and provides funds for all 
junior college construction but not for construction of vocational- technical 
schools. Construction costs of vocational- technical schools are assumed 
by local school districts, but the vast majority of the construction costs 
are retrievable through state reimbursement for educating non-residents 
of the local districts. Also, the Legislature finances the bulk of the 
operational costs of vocational-technical school once It Is established. 

(c) A “class** system of post-high school education— Separate development 
of junior colleges and vocational- technical schools tends to produce a 
"class" system of education, with vocational-technical schools subordinated 
to junior colleges. Persons who might be particularly suited for certain 
vocational-technical training may shy from enrolling In a vocational- tech- 
nical school because of Its reputation as being ^ ' trade school" rather 
than the more prestigious "college." One suburban high school counselor 
said that many students who should be enrolling In post-high school voca- 
tional programs are pressured by parents to attend junior colleges, which 
do not offer these programs, but offer more status. On the other side, 
some students who enroll In vocational-technical schools may want to take 
junior college- type courses, but may decline to enroll In a junior college 
because of the traditional Identification of the Institution with college 
degree- type education. 

(d) Job changes In the future— A study by the U. S. Department of Labor 
Indicates that the average 20-year-old man In the work force today can be 
expected to change jobs about 6 or 7 times during his remaining working 
life. Young people must be trained not only for specific jobs but to pro- 
vide them with a sound general education to equip them for job changes. 
Technological changes create new jobs and make old jobs obsolete. Such 
general education Is not available to students In vocational- technical 
schools. 

I 

(e) Admissions— Vocational-technical schools admit only those applicants 
who. In the opinion of the admissions officials, would appear to profit 
from such training. Last year only 42 per cent of the applicants to the 
Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School were accepted. Junior col- 
leges are open-door Institutions and admit all high school graduates who 
apply. Undoubtedly, there are certain course offerings In an area voca- 
tional-technical school for which certain students would not be qualified. 
Neverthelesr , a student seeking admission to an Institution for post-high 
school vocational-technical training should be accepted to the Institution, 
though perhaps not for the specific occupational training he may desire. 

The Important point Is that the applicant be accepted to the Institution 
so that he has the fullest opportmitu for post-high school education and 
not be rejected outright because he may not be qualified for a specific 
course program. Once admitted, he will receive counseling to assist him 
In choosing the program which suits him best. 



o 
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(f) Choice of vocation — A student should not be forced to decide on his 
life's work at the time he enrolls In a post-high school Institution. At 
the present time an applicant to a vocational-technical school, at the time 
he Is admitted, must have an occupational objective which Is a matter of 
record and all his course work Is specifically directed to this objective. 
Many students may well choose to have a specific objective upon enrollment 
and follow through with specific course offerings to this end. But a stu- 
dent should not be forced to make his choice at this time. Students In 
junior colleges have the opportunity to delay selection of their occupa- 
tional objective, enrolling In the meantime. In general education courses. 

(g) Tuition differences— According to state law vocational-technical 
schools shall provide free tuition for students under 21, while junior 
colleges shall charge tuition which Is not less than the tuition In state 
colleges. This difference In tuition has had the effect of making educa- 
tion In vocational-technical schools more suitable for students from low 
Income families. A student should have an equal right to take either 
academic-oriented or vocatlonal-orlented courses or both without any 
bullt-ln financial Incentive for him to take one type of course rather 
than another. 

(h) Coordinated long-range planning— Coordinated long-range planning for 
post-high school non-baccalaureate education In the Twin Cities area Is 
virtually an Impossibility under the present fragmented system. The ex- 
tent and limits of various types of courses for the different Institutions 
are difficult to Identify. Assignment of new responsibilities, such as 
the emerging need for more engineering technicians. Is very difficult. 

(The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission Is beginning a 
comprehensive study of the structure, programs and activities, personnel 
and physical resources, and costs and finances of higher education In 
Minnesota.) 

2. Dramatic expansion needed for post-high school vocatio nal programs 

The Twin Cities area needs a dramatic expansion of publicly-supported 
post-high school vocational-technical programs. The existing mechanisms for provid- 
ing post-high school vocational- technical programs have been wholly Inadequate; to 
meet the needs of this area. Specifically, we find as follows: 

(a) Number of metropolitan public vocational-technical schools— During the 
1966-67 school year a total of 24 vocational-technical schools were In 
operation, only two of which were located In the seven-county Twin Cities 
area. They were the Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School and the 
St. Paul Area Technical-Vocational School. A third metropolitan area vo- 
cational-technical school Is scheduled to open this fall just northwest of 
Anoka. 

(b) Enrollment of metropolitan area residents In public vocatloiaal schools 
. — As of October 1966, the 24 vocational- technical schools had a post-high 

school enrollment of 6,758, of which approximately 26 per cent were resi- 
dents of the metropolitan area. Almost 50 per cent of the state's popu- 
lation Is from the metropolitan area. Almost all of the metropolitan area 
residents attending vocational-technical schools were attending the Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul Institutions. A survey by the Citizens League of 1965- 
66 enrollments In outstate vocational- technical schools revealed only 
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about 1.7 per cent of the total outstate enrollment was made up of students 
from the metropolitan area. Private trade sdiools do not appear to be 
enrolling significant numbers of residents from the Twin Cities area, 
^approximately, 100,000 students are enrolled In Minnesota’s private trade 
schools. According to Charles Shubat, supervisor of private trade schools 
for the State Department of Education, enrollment in these schools is pri- 
marily non-metropolitan. The exceptions are the major schools of business. 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, the most respected of all private vocational- 
technical schools, has a fulltime enrollment of about 1,500, with approxl 
mately one— third from the metropolitan area. 

(c) Particular shortage In Minneapolis — ^Although the Minneapolis Area 
Vocatlonal-Tedinlcal School has a total enrollment of some 1,800 students, 
about two-thirds of them ate hlgb school students, leaving only slightly 
more than about 600 enrolled In the post-hlgb school program. Of these 
600, about 45 per cent are from outside the metropolitan area, 20 per cent 
from suburbs and St. Paul, and only 35 per cent from the city of Minne- 
apoUs. In contrast to this, the St. Paul Area Vocational School has a 
total enrollment of about 1,200, virtually all of which is post-high 
school. Only about 60 students are from outside the metropolitan area 
ftnH about two— thirds of the total are from St. Paul. The rest are frcm 
suburbs. 

(d> Growth In nunber of eligible students— The nuiri>er of 18 and 19-year 
olds In the Twin Cities area, which Is the age group from which the Junior 
college and area vocational school enrollment Is drawn. Is expectf^d to 
double between 1965 and 1985, a period of 20 years. Increasing from 49,578 
In 1965 to 97,556 in 1985. Further, more than half of this increase is 
anticipated to occur in the decade between 1965 and 1975. Consequently, 
the shortage In facilities for vocational— tedi n l ca l education In the TvLn 
Cities area tod^ will be greatly magnified in co min g years if new faci- 
lities are not provided to keep pace with the growth. 

It should be acknowledged that leaders In vocational- technical education 
recognize the need for eiq>andlng post— high school vocational— tedinl cal 
opportunities. They have stressed that this expansion should take place 
by local school boards providing for the addition of more types of voca- 
tional- tedinlcal courses in the vocational- technical schools so that pro- 
grams can be available for students of all abilities. 

Figures from a number of high school graduating classes in the IVln Cities 
metropolitan area indicate that in general only a small percentage of 
graduates enroll in some type of post— higb school vocational or tec hni cal 
Institution but that a substantial percentage of graduates enter the job 
market Immediately, without further training. This Is particularly true 
In schools of moderate and low Income areas idiere the percentage of gradu- 
ates going to college Is lower. 

The figures In the table on the following page were obtained from guidance 
counselors at the various high schools. In some cases they represent the 
actual exp erience of a high school graduating class, and in other cases, 
they represent what the graduates Intended to do. Gu i da n ce counselors 
said that generally the percentages in actual experience are fairly close 
to the percentages based on what graduates Intended to do. 




I'mSRE HIGH SCHOOL 6TIA0UATES GO 
SELECTED ^lETROPOLITAN AREA HIGH SCHOOLS 



School 



Minneapolis 



Gradnatlnc 

Class 



Z In Trade or 
Technical S chools 



Z In Colleg e. 
Includlne Junior 
College 



X Direct 
Employment 



Central 


1966 


9Z 


35Z 


34Z« 


Henry 


1966 


lOZ 


32Z 




North 


1966 


6Z 


35Z 


42Z 


■ Ih> 08 evelt 


1966 


lOZ 


50Z 




South 


1966 


8Z 


26Z 


43Z 


Vocational 


1966 


8Z 


8Z 


Hashbum 


1967 


71 


76Z 


lOZ 


St. Paul 


Monroe 


1966 


26Z 


2CZ 




Murray 


1967 


27Z 


63Z 




Washington 


1966 


15Z 


36Z 


34Z 


Mechanic Arts 
Humboldt 


1967 

1965 


20Z 

lOZ^ 


23Z 


47Z 



Suburbs 



Anoka 1966 

Burnsville 1966 

Edina 1966 

Bloom. Kennedy 1966 

Bloom. Lincoln 1966 

Fridley 1966 

Hopkins 1966 

No. St. Paul 1967 

osevllle 1967 

a. St. Paul 1966 

St. Louis Park 1966 

Vayzata 1967 



12Z® 

8Z 

2Z 

20Z 

IIZ 

21Z^ 

6Z 

12Z 

12Z 

20Z 

IIZ 

5Z 



51Z 

48Z 

84Z 

44Z 

67Z 

50Z 

68Z 

50Z 

63Z 

40Z 

70Z 

62Z 



23Z 

34Z 

9Z 

21Z 

12Z 

25Z 

14Z 

29Z 

18Z 

35Z 

13Z 

22Z 



a 

%e percentages for each high school do not total lOOZ. Not included are the num- 
ber of hou8efd.ves^ number In military service » number of unemployed and other cate- 
gorles with only a small percentage of the graduating class. 

^Thls was prior to the opening In 1966 of the new St. Paul Area Technical-Vocational 
Institute. 

*^ls percentage Is estimated to Increase to at least 20Z In the fall of 1967 with 
the opening of the new Anoka Vocational-Technical School. 

rough estimate made by a Fridley guidance counselor. The total percentage 
of Fridley graduates enrolled In some type of post-high school training was 71Z. 

The counselor estimated that 21Z would be In trade or technical schools. 
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(e) Growth In demand for trained personnel — A recent report by the Minne- 
sota Department of Employment Security revealed that through 1975 at least 
the greatest growth In demand for workers will be In those occupations re- 
quiring the most extensive education and training, while those requiring 
little or no training or education will grow less rapidly or even decline 
In numbers. The report also Indicated that the overall rate of growth Is 
substantially faster In the metropolitan area than In the entire state. 

For example, the total number of persons employed In the Twin Cities area 
Is expected to Increase 40 per cent between 1960 and 1975, compared to an 
11 per cent Increase during the same period for the rest of the state. 

(f) Voluntary establishment of vocational-technical schools — The present 
voluntary method of establishing area schools In the Twin Cities area Is 
Inadequate for the future. Establishment of vocational-technical schools 
Is solely up to the discretion of Individual school boards who may petition 
the State Board of Education for such schools. But school boards have no 
mandate under state law to establish them. The provision of a sufficient 
supply of vocational-technical programs In the Twin Cities metropolitan 
area Is far too laq>ortant to be left to the voluntary actions of local 
school boards. 

(g) Role of local school districts In post-hl. school educatlon~ -Local 
school districts In >^nnesota function primarily to provide education for 
students rrom kindergarten through 12th grade. In some states a community 
college has been the logical outgrowt!i of a local school district. Minne- 
sota, however, has moved to the state level for such training. Vs long as 
local school districts are primarily for K-12, they cannot be expected to 
provide positive policy direction to post-high school education. Expan- 
sion of the post-high school program In Minneapolis, for example, has been 
held back because of the dominance of the high school vocational program. 

(h) Lack of strong policy direction by school boards — Ostensibly, school 
boards are the policy-making bodies for vocational-technical schools. How- 
ever, as far as we could determine, policy direction Is provided mainly by 
the professional educators under **he State Board of Education through the 
professional educators In the local school systems. Furthermore, certain 
regulations of the State Board of Education have the effect of denying any 
extensive policy direction by local school boards. For example, all vo- 
cational-technical courses which are offered by an area vocational school 
must be first approved by the State. Also, the vast majority of the oper- 
ating expenses for vocational-technical schools are provided by state and 
federal sources. The local contribution as a rule Is minimal. 

(1) Vocational-technical school law not suitable In metropolitan area — 

The law which authorized vocational-technical schools In Minnesota was 
especially designed for rural Minnesota at a time when almost all of the 
vocational education In the state was provided in the metropolitan area. 
School districts In smaller towns throughout the state, strongly supported 
by their local chambers of commerce, have petitioned for and obtained area 
vocational schools because they have been regarded as major assets attract- 
ing business and Industry. The law Is especially beneficial when the 
boundaries of a school district Include the entire community. The law Is 
not suitable, however, when there are several school districts covering the 
community, as Is the case with the Twin Cities area. Here there are approx- 
imately 40 school districts. According to terms of the vocatlonal-technl- 
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cal school low, a local school district vhlCn petitions for such a sc^l 

mat finance construction cost of the physical plant, (hewly-passed fed- 

TA leri^UtJ^ -ay enable substantial portions of the const^tl» cost 

to be Msuned by the federal govemnent.) Once a vocatlonal-techi^il 

school is built! a school district Is required to acce pt _ 

other school districts, not only Its own. In fact, a school distr ict ^ 

a bullt-ln incentive to attract non-resldmt **^ 1 . 

district receives substentlally note aid for 

dents. The consequences In the netropoUtan area ^e 

that local school districts have waited for each ^er ^ 

school, knowing that the school district which provides the structure nust 

the costf but has to share the benefits 

Suburban school districts In Hennepin County obta^ peni^slw fr« the 

1967 LeglsUture to authorize establls^^f a ^S^fect 

Board to operate a vocational-technical school. This ^11 „ 

of enablli« a nunber of school districts to Jointly build a schtol to 
serve theTall. The aanint of state aid for operatW 
less than If only one school district participated, >»“«“\****'*^^“ *“ 
fewer non-resldtots. Also, It Is not cleat how extensive the 
school vocational-technical progran would be. At least W 
intendents who supported this legislation talking 

high school vocatlonal-tedmlcal progran. Thetefwe, Its pottot^ l^ct 
on helping to seet the need for additional post-high school education 

facilities cannot be determined yet# 
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PECONMEyPATlONS 



1 . 

i 

We reconmend that the State URislature unify junior colleges and post- 
high school vocational-technical schools Into new h- 

post-high school non-baccalaureate education. At a ffilntaua. 
accomplished In the seven-county TWin Cities area and at other 1° 
state where junior colleges and vocational-technical schools are near each other. 

Unified, comprehensive Institutions would offer the following progr^: 

(a) general education for all students, whatever their abilities 

teLnlLl schools -- for students who seek employment f J^ares and 

school, (c) college transfer courses In the a^ireducatlon. 

sciences -- Including those now offered hy junior colleges, -_»itude or academic 
Ho student would be denied admission because of ^ck o co ^ . every 

standing. The Institutions would have course of flings 3 

student could find a program to meet his needs, 

would offer programs for high school drop-outs and "“"P®"®' Training 
programs similar to those now offered In the vocational-technical schools . 

2. MamA for the unified Institutions 

We reconmend that under no circumstances should th® J®™ “h«r 

be applied to the unified Institutions. Junior colleges 
regarded as strongly emphasizing a liberal arts curriculum. 
transfer purposes. The unified Institutions will have much btoad^ 
term "vocational-technical school" also would be Inappropriate. We reconm^ - 
use of a new Identifying term, such as "conmunity college, a ®“ ^ 

states, which will adequately define the broad programs of the Institutions. 

3, Procedure for accomplishing un i.flcatlon 

Vie recommend the following procedure for accomplishing unification: 

(a) Minnesota's public junior colleges, now under the supervision and 
control of the State Junior College Board, should 

comprehensive institutions for post-high school non-baccalaureate edu 
tion. New or additional programs such as nw^ offered in public jun o 
colleges should be offered in the comprehensive institutions. Minnesota 
no longer would have public junior colleges as such. 

(b) The State Junior College Board should be superseded by a new state 
board responsible for the unified institutions. 

(c) Additional post-high school vocational-technical schools as such 
should not be established. Programs which would have been 

such additional schools should be offered by the comprehensive institutions. 

(d) Post-high school programs in existing vocational-technical schools 
in the Twin Cities area should, upon mutual agreements between the affect 
ed local School Board and the new state board, be taken over by the state. 

Or agreements should be worked out to allow joint use of 

change of students and other close coordination, without full takeover. 



SCOPE OF THE REPORT 



This report deals with an evaluation of the adequacy of public post-high school 
education of less duration than a four-year, or baccalaureate degree, level in the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area. Two types of Institutions are involved in this evalua- 
tion, junior colleges and vocational-technical schools. 

The report is concerned mainly with making improvements in the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area. Nevertheless, the basic principles outlined here are applicable 
statewide. 

We did not Include four-^ear state colleges, the University of lilnnesota, or 
private institutions in our evaluation, although they play major roles in post-high 
school education for youth of the Twin Cities area. We determined after an initial 
review of the various types of institutions providing post— high school education 
that it would be almost impossible for us to undertake any type of in-depth review 
of all the institutions. 



CCKtMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The Post-High School Education Committee of the Citizens League had 43 
members. The Committee was headed by John W. Windhorst, Minneapolis lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Citizens League Board of Directors. Other members were Dr. Oscar Anderson, 
Allan S. Blmdorf , Arthur Buffington, John Burger, Harold Burke, Michael M. Davies, 
Richard W. Faunce, Harold D. Field, Jr., William 1. Fine, Mrs. Ralph Forester, 

Dai^d Graven, Neil C. Gustafson, Arthur M. Hartwell, A1 Hasslnger, 

A. J. Holland, Mrs. William Heotpel, John S. Hlbbs, Robert Jacobson, Glen W. Johnson, 
William V. Lahr, Mrs. Richard Lamberton, Richard S. Larson, Mrs. Morton J. Levy, 

Alan MacLean, Mrs. M. D. McVay, Lawrence P. Moon, Mrs. Joseph S. Nathanson, George W. 
Nelson, Melvin Orensteln, Mrs. Mchard Parish, Lawrence Perlman, DelRoy C. Peterson, 
John Pulver, Samuel L. Schelner, Mrs. Martin Segal, W. F. Shaw, Michael P. Sullivan, 
Eugenia R. Taylor, Dr. D. Burnham Terrell, Ralph S. Towler, A. L. Vaughan, and W. W. 
Kemmerer. The committee was assisted by Paul Gilje, Citizens League Research Director 

COI-iMITTEE ACTIVITY 

The full committee met 18 times from late 1965 until June 1967 . The first 
jeries of meetings were devoted to a review of the various segments of post-high 
school education in Minnesota. During this time the following persons met with the 
committee: Earl Ringo, assistant director, bureau of institutional research, Uhlver- 

• sity of Minnesota: S. R. Wick, state director. Vocational Education; Dr. Philip C. 
ielland, executive director. State Junior College Board; Dr. Bevington Reed, chan- 
cellor, State College Board; Dr. Elmer Learn, assistant to the president. University 
' of Minnesota, and Dr. Oscar Anderson, president of Augsburg College. 

The committee then decided to concentrate its efforts in the field of post- 
high school vocational-technical training and its relationship to junior college 
levelopment in the Twin Cities area. The following persons offered testimony on this 
3 roblem: Dr. Paul Cartw eight, assistant dean. University of Minnesota Institute of 

Technology; John Butler, director, Dunwoody Industrial Institute; Loren Benson, head 
jf the counseling department, Hopkins High School, and former oresldent, American 
School Counselors Association; Duane Matthels, State Commissioner of Education; 

Raymond Nord, director of Vocational Education, Minneapolis Public Schools; Harold 
Ostrem, director of Vocational and Adult Education, St. Paul Public Schools; Ray 
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Scfamldt, personnel director, residential division, Honeywell, Inc.; Robert Brown, then 
State CobbdIss loner of Employment Security; Dr. John J. Neumaler, president,- Moorhead 
State College, Reuben Schaefer, chief administrator of the post-high school program 
at Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School; Dr. Erllng 0. Johnson, superinten- 
dent, Anoka-Henneplu School District No. 11; Itobert Van Tries, assistant director. 
Vocational Education, State Department of Education; Nathaniel Ober, assistant super- 
intendent, Minneapolis Public Schools, and Stuart W. Rider, Jr., chairman, Minneapolis 
School Board. Vocational- technical and junior college leaders were especially cooper- 
ative with the committee at all stages of Its work, and without their cooperation 
this report would not have been possible. 

Following the testimony a subcommittee was formed to prepare a report for 
consideration by the full committee. Members of the subcommittee were John W. 
Windhorst, chairman; John Hlbbs, Michael Sullivan, Lawrence Perlman, R. W. Faunce, 
Michael Davies, and Mrs. Ralph Forester. The subcommittee met five times. 

BACKGROUND 

I, Vocational-Technical Schools In Minnesota 
A. Location and Enrollments 

TWo public vocational-technical schools are In operation in the metropolitan 
area. In Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School Is located in downtown 
Mnneapolls, 1101 Third Avenue South. During the 1966r67 school year, enroll^nt 
was approximately 1,800, of which slightly more than 600 were post-high school stu- 
dents. The Minneapolis vocational-technical school Is different from the other 23 
such schools In Minnesota because of its substantial high school enrollment - almost 

two thirds of the total. 

Among the other schools only a very small percentage of the enrollment Is 
made up of Igh school students (generally students who attend their regular high 
schools for part of the day and take special vocational courses at the vocational- 
technical school for the rest of the day.) In fact, about 92 per cent of the total 
high school enrollment in vocational-technical schools In Minnesota were In the 

Minneapolis school during 1966-67. 

The high school students at the Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School 
are enrolled full time In Minneapolis Vocational High School, which draws students 
from throughout the city. Vocational education leaders In the Minneapolis school 
system Indicate that It Is their plan to eventually make the Vocational-Technical 
school a fully post-high school Institution by gradually moving the high school pro- 
grams Into the various comprehensive high schools in the city. As more and more 
programs are moved to the comprehensive high schools, the high school enrollment at 
the Vocational-Technical school is expected to decrease, thereby making room 
more post-high school students. The Vocational-Technical school has a capacity for 
about 1,800 students. During 1963, about 503 were enrolled In post-high school pro- 
grams; In 1964, 522 post-high school students; 1965, 591 students and 1966, 665 stu- 
dents. 

As far as we could determine no official timetable has been developed for 
moving high school programs out of the Vocational-Technical School to make room for 
post-high school students. However, vocational leaders In the Minneapolis school 
system said they are trying to move at a rate of about 100 students per year. Also, 
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no policy doclslon has baan nada by tba Illnnaapolis School Board that tha Vocational 
High School will ba phasad out in tha long run with all high school students trans- 
ferred to comprehensive high schools* A key part of this plan, school officials 
acknowledge, Is the construction of adequate facilities at the comprehensive high 
schools to handle the high school vocational programs . A major vocational wing Is 
being planned at the soon-to-be-bullt new South High School* It Is also expected 
that a new North High School will have a major vocational wing, llany high school 
vocational educators today believe that It Is best to keep students enrolled In their 
regular comprehensive high schools and take vocational courses either In their own 
high schools or other nearby schools* It Is undesirable, they believe, to single out 
students for enrollment In special vocational high schools full time* 

f 

An Interesting aspect of the 1966-67 post— high school enrollment of 665 at 
Minneapolis Vocational -Technical School Is that only 234, about 35 per cent, were 
‘residents of Minneapolis. About 20 per cent were residents of suburbs and St* Paul, 
and about 45 per cent were residents of outside the metropolitan area* 

The St* Paul Area Technical-Vocational Institute, which Is under the juris- 
diction of the St* Paul School Board, Is located In a new $8-mllllon building at 
235 Marshall Avenue, St* Paul, near the Capitol Approach area* The ne:r building was 
opened In the fall of 1966 and resulted in a substantial increase In enrollment at 
the Institute* (St* Paul does not use the term "Area Vocational-Technical School", 
^utthe Institution serves the same role*) Enrollment for the 1966-67 school year 
totaled about 1,200, approximately double the enrollment the previous year when the 
Institute was scattered In a number of older buildings* The new building has a 
potential of enrolling up to 2,000 regular day students* 

The St* Paul school Is almost exclusively post-high school, x^lth only about 
a dozen high school students* St* Paul does not have a Vocational High School as 
ilnneapolls does* Its high school vocational programs are conducted In the regular 
high schools * 

In contrast x/lth TTlnneapolls , a majority of the post-high school enrollment 
In the St* Paul school are residents of the city* Approximately 775 of the 1,200 
students are residents* ^tost of the non-residents are from suburbs. Only about 60 
of the non-residents are from outstate Minnesota and only about a dozen are from 
Minneapolis. The availability of the larger St. Paul school would appear to account, 
at least In part, for the fact that a greater percentage of St. Paul high school grad- 
uates enroll In post-high school vocational training than do Minneapolis graduates. 

The third public Vocational-Technical school In the seven-county metropoll- 
*tan area, and the first to be located In the suburbs. Is scheduled to open this fail 
In a converted Industrial building just northwest of the city limits of Anoka on 
ilghway 52. Residents of Anoka-Hennepln School District No. 11 approved a bond Issue 
'In December 1966 for $2,245,000 to finance purchase of the building and initial re- 
modeling. An additional $1,245,000 In federal aids for purchase of equipment and 
other remodeling Is expected to be received over a number of years . As far as we 
oould determine, this was the first time any suburban school district In the metro- 
oolltan area submitted a bond Issue for a Vocational-Technical school. Ultimately 
an enrollment of 1,600 to 2,000 students Is expected. The enrollment will be much 
lma^er this fall because all remodeling of the building will not have been completed. 
The school will not serve high school students. Courses will be available to high 
school graduates and persons who are at least 18 years old and have been out of school 
'or at least one year. 

A number of other suburban school districts over the years have Investigated 
he possibility of establishing Vocational-Technical schools but have decided against 
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the move. Generally these school districts have had to cope with rapidly increasing 
enrollments in elen\entary and secondary schools and, consequently, have placed the 
possible establishment of Vocational-Technical schools In a subordinate position. 

A bill was passed by the 1967 Legislature to enable suburban Hennepin school 
districts to jointly establish Vocational-Technical schools by mutual agreement. 
Several suburban school districts have expressed interest in a joint venture. 

Most of the success in the establishment of Vocational-Technical schools 
has occurred in outstate Minnesota. During 1966—67, 22 oi: the 24 vocational— technical 
schools in the state were outside the metropolitan area. They were in the following 
communities: Alexandria, Austin, Brainerd, Canby, Duluth, Eveleth, Grand Rapids, 

Wadena, Willmar, Winona, Bemldjl, Detroit Lakes, Faribault, Moorhead and Pine City. 
Next fall a new school will open In Pines tone. The school at Grand Rapids will 
close down and Its courses will be offered by Itasca Junior College. 

Outstate vccational-technlcal schools, like the St. Paul school, are pre- 
dominantly institutions for post-high school students. Most of their enrollments 
are concentrated in outstate Minnesota. Very few students from the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area attend the outstate institutions. A Citizens League survey of 
1965-66 enrollments in the outstate schools revealed that only about 81 students, 
or 1.7 per cent, were from the Twin Cities area. 

B. Admissions Policies 



State law requires that vocational-technical schools be open to residents 
throughout the state, not only from the local school district, "providing the area 
school has the room and facility to receive the non-resident student. 

Applicants are not admitted to a vocation-technical school per S(b. They 
are admitted to certain course offerings, such as electronics technology or commer- 
cial art. A person who is denied admission to a course offering is, in effect, 
denied admission to the entire school. 

The State Board of Education, which supervises all local school districts 
in Minnesota, has established regulations regarding who is to be accepted to the 
vocational-technical schools. These regulations state that persons must be "quali- 
fied for vocational courses and available for fulltime training for employment." 
Admissions officials in each school determine whether a strident should be admitted 
based on their judgement following interviews and tests. 

Large numbers of applicants to the Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical 
School are rejected. Between November 1, 1965, and September 1, 1966, the per- 
centage admitted to the post-high school program in the various courses was only 
42 per cent. Following is a table showing the course-by-course number of applicants 
and the corresponding number of persons admitted: 
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Vocational Proeram 


Number of Ann li cants 


Number Admil 


Architectural Drafting 


37 


16 


Aviation Mechanics 


120 


40 


Auto Mechanics 


71 


19 


Barbering 


70 


16 


Cabinet Making 


31 


11 


Commercial Art 


82 


20 


Cosmetology 


91 


17 


Data Processing 


57 


22 


Electricity 


33 


16 


Electronics 


43 


23 ^ 


Hospital Station Secretaries 


72 


44 


Commercial Foods 


41 


20 


Junior Accounting 


27 


22 


Machine Drafting 


44 


30 


Machine Shop 


40 


16 


Metal Arts 


6 


6 


Needle Arts 


17 


8 


Office Skills 


118 


43 


Offset Printing 


40 


19 


Wood Pattern Making 


18 


12 


Radio and TV Repair 


6 


6 


Sales Training 


13 


9 


Sheet Metal 


12 


9 


Shoe Repair 


13 


11 


Tailoring 


14 


9 


Upholstering 


14 


12 


Welding 


24 


10 


Total 


1,154 


482 (42 


Practical Nursing 


200-500 


90 



The category of practical nursing was not included in the overall total 
because of the uncertainty as to the exact number of applicants. It is 
sufficient to say that the demand is so great that the overall percent- 
age of 42 per cent^ if affected, probably would be lower. 

Admissions officials at the Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School 
point out that they x/ould admit more students if space were available. Further, 
they say, enrollments in certain courses are regulated by others. For example, 
the State Board of Barber Examiners allows only 16 students to be trained in bar- 
« bering at one time at this school. They said they do not conduct followup studies 

on applicants who are denied admission, but they believe that many of them apply to 
several Institutions. 



With more room available, the St. Paul admissions record this year was 
more liberal. All students who applied were accepted for enrollment in 19 of the 
St. Paul Area School's 30 programs. As of early December 1966, approximately 123 
applicants were on waiting lists ready and willing to start school as of that date. 

An offshoot of the strict admissions policy at the Minneapolis Area Vo- 
cational-Technical School has been that generally only the most highly qualified 

persons for a course are selected, with the result that job placement has been ex- 
ceptionally good. 
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Followlng is the placement re^rd for graduated of the post-high school program at 
Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical School for 1964-65: 



Trade 


Number of 
Graduates 


Number Available 
for Placement* 


Number Placed 
in Trade 


Percentage 
Placed in Trade 


Architectural 

Drafting 


3 


3 


3 


lOOX 


Auto Mechanics 


16 


12 


12 


lOOX 


Aviation Mechanics 10 


10 


10 


lOOX 


Barbering 


15 


15 


15 


lOOX 


Cabinet Making 


8 


8 


7 


88X 


Commercial Art 


14 


10 


10 


lOOX 


Cosmetology 


14 


14 


14 


lOOX 


Data Processing 


18 


16 


16 


lOOX 


Electricity 


20 


17 


13 


76X 


Electronics 

Technician 


11 


11 


11 


lOOX 


Hotel and Restau- 
rant Cooking 


8 


7 


6 


86X 


Machine Drafting 


14 


13 


13 


lOOX 


Machinist 


6 


5 


5 


lOOX 


Metal Arts 


1 


1 


0 


WWW 


Needle Arts 


3 


2 


2 


lOOX 


Office Skills 


10 


8 


8 


lOOX 


Offset Printing 


12 


10 


10 


lOOX 


Pattern Making 


1 


1 


1 


lOOX 


Practical Nursing 


49 


49 


49 


lOOX 


Radio-TV Repair 


10 


7 


7 


lOOX 


Sales Training 


4 


4 


4 


lOOX 


Sheet Metal 


1 


1 


1 


lOOX 


Shoe Repair 


1 


1 


1 


lOOX 


Tailoring 


4 


4 


3 


75X 


Upholstering 


6 


6 


5 


83X 


Welding 


12 


12 


10 


83X 


Total 


271 


247 


236 


96X 



* Graduates— less number in armed forces and peace corps* 



C, Financing Vocational-Technical Schools 

The State Board of Education, using funds from both state and federal sources, 
provides the vast majority of funds for operations of vocational-technical schools. 
This support is so extensive that the use of local tax funds is very slight. 

Selected cost figures for the 1965-66 school year, prepared by the State 
Department of Education, revealed the following percentages of local tax funds 
required to support the vocational-technical school: Wlllmar, 3. IX; Wadena, 4.0%; 

Staples, 5. OX; Hlbbing, 8. IX; Grand Rapids, 10. 2X; Alexandria, 10. 6X; Eveleth, 
Jackson, 13.2X; Duluth, 19.9X; Bralnerd, 29. OX* Complete data were not 
available for other schools In operation that year, Austin, Mankato, Minneapolis, St. 
Cloud, St* Paul, Thief River Falls and Winona* 



o 
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Several different sources of aid are provided for a vocational-technical 
school. First, for resident students under 21 It receives the normal per-student 
foundation aid which Is the same amouut as 1$ given to that school district for its 
high school students. (In Minneapolis this was $147 per student for 1965-66.) 
Second, for non-resident students under 21 the school district receives reimburse- 
ment for the full cost of educating the non-residents. Including debt retirement 
for buildings. (In Minneapolis this was $568 per student for 1965-66.) Thus, it 
can be seen that a school district will receive much more In state aid for non- 
resident students (approximately four times as much in Minneapolis) . The state does 
not provide any per-student aid for students 21 years old and over. The school dis- 
trict will charge tuition for these students. In Minneapolis the figure Is the same 
as the total per-student cost, $568. 

School districts also receive from the state 50-75 per cent of vocational 
instructors' salaries. 



Recently a report was prepared to show the expenditures and receipts for only 
the post-high school vocational-technical program In Minneapolis during the period 
from July 1, 1965, through June 30, 1966. ITie report revealed the limited extent to 
which local tax dollars are supporting the Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical 
School. The report, prepared by Rajm^ond V. Nord, director of vocational education 
for the Minneapolis public schools. Is as follows: 

Expenditures 



Instructors' Salaries Chargeable to Post High School 

Supplies for post high school students @ $6.50 pet month 

Counseling-coordinators 

Janitors 

Clerks 

Utilities— 1/3 day cost 



Total 

Receipts 

From State Department of Education, 50 per cent of 
most Instructors' salaries 
From State Department of Education, 75 per cent of 
health occupations Instructors 
From State Department of Education, 50 per cent of 
counseling-coordinators ' salaries 
From State Department of Education, Differential Aid 
for non-resident students under 21 years of age; 
245 students in average dally attendance @ $567.95 
From State Department of Education, Foundation Aid for 
resident students under 21 years of age; 187.49 
students In average dally attendance @ $147 
From students over 21 years of age, resident and non- 
resident, tuition 
Supplies for Post High School 



$196,721.30 

39,780.00 

23,829.11 

18,188.33 

7,146.41 

26.523.35 

$312,188.50 



$ 74,109.52 
36,376.68 
11,914.55 

139,147.75 

27,561.03 

22,953.40 

3.608.67 



Total $315,671.60 



$ 3,483.10 



er|c 



Net Receipts over Expenditures 
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Accordlng to T*r. Nord, certain general maintenance costs which are common 
to all buildings are not listed* Donald R* Wahlund, director of financial 
affairs for the Minneapolis Public Schools, said these other costs would 
be ”ln kind’- costs, for example, the time which the principal at Vocational 
High School spends on the Area School He said such In kind costs probably 
would be in excess of $10,000. “In kind*’ costs are those which are attri- 
butable to the Area School operation, but which would still continue with 
the Area School not operating. 



The above figures clearly point out the Impact of the non-resident student 
aid on the total revenue picture for the vocational-technical school. It 
would appear that if Minneapolis had fewer resident students and more non- 
residents the city would make a ’’profit” on its vocational-technical school. 
The reason for this ootentlal lies in the method by which the Minneapolis 
school system determines the total cost per student. That figure Is the 
average total cost of educating a high school student In Minneapolis, not 
just for the vocational-technical school. 

II. Junior Colleges in Minnesota 

Until fall of 1965, there were no public junior colleges In the seven- 
county Twin Cities area. Junior colleges in Minnesota originally were operated by 
local school districts, but only outstate school districts had established them. 

In 1963 the State Legislature created the Minnesota Junior College Board with the 
power to establish a system of 15 junior colleges In the state, with three in the 
metropolitan area. The 1965 State Legislature changed the law to provide for 17 
junior colleges, with five In the metropolitan area. The 1967 Legislature added 
Minneapolis as a junior college site, making six for the metropolitan area. 

The State Junior College Board has assumed control of all the junior colleges 
'idilch formerly were operated by local school districts. In addition, it opened two 
junior colleges In the metropolitan area In the fall of 1965, added a third In the 
fall of 1966 and will open a fourth In the fall of 1967 and a fifth and sixth In the 
fall of 1968. The six metropolitan junior college sites are In Coon Rapids, Brooklyn 
Park, Minneapolis, Uhlte Bear Lake, Inver Grove Heights and Blooming. The Junior 
College Board Is making plans for a total enrollment in the Twin Cities area of 
approximately 18,000 by 1975. ^ 

The 1967 Legislature charged the Minnesota Highs Education Coordinating 
Commission with developing recommendations for the 1969 Legislature on minimum and 
maximum enrollment of junior colleges and the number and location of junior colleges 
needed in Minnesota through the year 2000. 

Junior colleges have open admissions policies » admitting all applicants who 
are high school graduates. Tuition, which according to state law may be no less than 
that charged at state colxeges, is $5 per credit hour for residents of Minnesota and 
$8 per hour for non-residents. Total tuition for three quarters (9 months) with 15 
hours each quarter, would be $225 for residents. The balance of junior college 
operating expenses Is financed by a general state appropriation. 

Curriculum at the junior colleges must Include undergraduate academic pro- 
grams, training in semi-professional and technical fields and adult education, ac- 
cording to state law which established the state junior college system. 
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DISCUSSION OF RECOl-lMENDAriONS 



Introduction 

Three major forces are at play which will contribute to a mushrooming de- 
yianri for post-hlgh school education of less than a four-year, college-degree level in 

the Twin Cities area in coming years. 



First, job requirements are changing so much that a far greater percentage 
of the labor force will require post-high school education thM before. A report by 
the Minnesota Department of Employment Security in October 1966 noted that durlnc the 
next decade occupations requiring the most extensive educatlOT a^ tra n g w - *5^^ 
fast, while those requiring little or no education and training will grow less rapidly 

or even decline in numbers. 



Second, the Twin Cities area will experience a major Increase in population 
— at a rate much faster than the rest of the state. In 1965, approxtotely 95,015 
people In the seven-county metropolitan area were between the ages of IS ^ zi, tne 
age group for which the vast majority of post-high school education will be geared. 
By the turn of the century, a short span of 35 years, the figure Is estimated to 
reach 288,694, or about triple that of 1965. 



Third, the Twin Cities metropolitan area has some '’catching up” to do even to 
neet today's demand. St. Paul, the second largest city In the state, h^ not 
designated as a permanent location for a junior college. Only one vocational-technical 
school has been approved for the rapidly-growing suburban areas. A recent report 
by a committee headed by Dr. Frank Verbrugge, dean of the University of M^esota 
Institute of Technology, pointed out the serious lack of educational institutions to 
provide two- or three-year college programs in engineering technology. 



Over the years the primary emphasis on post-high school education tos bera 
on Institutions providing four-year, college-graduate education. Undoubtedly, s 
level of education will have to be substantially expanded in coming years to serve 
adequately the Twin Cities area, as well as the rest of the state. However, a criti- 
cal need exists for the State Legislature to give adequate recognition to the import- 
ance of post-high school education of less than a four-year, college-graduate level. 
The Legislature has made some very important strides In this direction In recent 
years through the establishment of the State Junior College Board and the designation 
of six junior colleges in the Twin Cities area. The Legislature now needs to move 
further in this direction by' establishing true compreheMive 
' institutions providing the wide range of educational services of less than a college- 

decree level. 



Vocational-Technical Education 

The LeglsUture cannot leave the toportant field of poat-hlgh achool vocational 
technical training to the voluntary actions of local public school d^trlcts In t e 
Twin Cities area, whose primary outlook is klndergar ten-12 th grade education. Post- 
high school vocational-technical training represents a field where substantial 
expansion needs to be made. 

Since 1945, when the State Legislature approved a bill allowing local sc^l 
districts In Minnesota to establish vocational-technical schools, an extensive 24- 
school netv ck has been established, 22 of which are outside the Twin Cities metropo- 
litan area. The demand among outstate communities for vocational-tectolcal schools 
has been much greater than the State Board of Education has beem wiling to allow. 
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State Board has rejected petitions from Albert Lea, New Ula, Hutchinson and East 
?rand Forks, for example, because these conmunltles are located too near other com- 
lunltles which already have vocational-technical schools. 

In contrast with outstate Hlnneaota, there has been very little activity In 
zhe Twin Cities area. Many school districts In the IWln Cities area have Indicated 
^ome Interest, but only Minneapolis, St. Paul and Anoka have proceeded to petition 
snd be granted a vocational— technical school. The Anoka school will open this fall. 

A group of school districts la suburban Hennepin County obtained permission 
^rom the 1967 Legislature to Join In the construction and operation of a vocational- 
technical school. Backers of this school have stressed that In addition to post-high 
school students, the school will serve large numbers of high school students who 
^11 attend their regular high schools for part of the day and then take their high 
^hool vocational training at the vocational-technical school for the rest of the dav. 
This approach may be the best way to assure a broad vocational-technical program at 
the high school level. However, In our report we have stressed the Importance of 
post-high school vocational-technical training. It Is not clear the extent to which 
the post-high school program will be emphasized. Experience has Indicated In 
Minneapolis that the post-high school program receives Inadequate attention when It 
is mixed with the high school program. 

, lack of activity In post-high school vocational-technical education 

^n the Twin Cities area, with Its rapldly-lncreaslng population job demand? 

We conclude that the vocational-technical school law Is Ideally suited for 
in outstate community, where the boundaries of a school district cover the entire 
oumunlty. In such cases the entire resources of the community and school district 
an be mobilized to establish a vocational- technical school. Outstate communities 
ave been aware of outstanding economic advantages from vocational-technical schools, 
i yocatlon^-technlcal school will draw students from a wide geographic area. It 
111 stimulate business and Industrial development In a community. 



There are some 35 school districts In the Twin Cities area. If a metropoll- 
.an area school district chooses to establish a vocational— technical school. It 
/111 do so with the knowledge that Its taxpayers will be forced to pay the initial cost 
>f construction of the vocational- technical school, but the school will be open to 
iltlzens throughout the metropolitan area. The special economic benefits which accrue 

.o the locations of a vocational-technical school In an outstate community would not 
>e present. 

In fact. It Is to the selfish Interest of each school district <n the metro- 
'Olltan area to hope that an adjoining school district will ristabllsh a vocatlonal- 
lechnlral school. The school district which chooses to establish such a school will 
u financial reasons to admit large numoers cf students from neighboring 

jchool districts because of the favorable amount of state aid available for non-resl- 
trats. A school district receives reimbursement from the state for all costs of 
ucat g non— residents In a vocational— technical school, but only receives the 
.tandard foundation aid for resident students. In the case of Minneapolis the non- 
esldent aid Is almost four times the resident eld. Ironically, a school district 
hlch estabUshes a vocational-technical school might find that it would be best, 
rom the standpoint of minimizing local costs, to discriminate against local residents 
n adn^ttlng students, perhaps suggesting that their own students attend a vocatlonal- 
echnlcal school In another district. 



Another possible reason for the lack of vocational- technical schools In the 
Tvln Cities area Is that many of the suburban school districts are faced with major 
demands to provide facilities for rapldly-lncreaslng enrollments in kindergarten 
through 12th grade — which Is their primary responsibility under the law. The pro- 
vision of a vocational- technical school for post-high school students, with Its 
corresponding Impact on the bonding limit of the school district, cannot be expected 
to be a !sajor factor In the thinking of local school boards. State law does not 
give local school districts any mandate to establish vocational-technical schools. It 
Is optional. 

In summary, then, the problems of vocational-technical school c i- the T<-rxn 
Cities area are that they can be established cnly uaoer provisions of a law designed 
primarily for oui-ptctc Minnesota and only as an optional extension of the responsi- 
bilities of local school districts. Vocational-technical educatier* Is far too Impor- 
tant to be relegated to such a position. The sole^’^on -is tn place the responsibility 
in a body with adequate to plan lor the needs of ths entire area and carry 

them cat. 

Relationship between Vocational-Technical ard Junior College Education 

In many parts of the nation today "community colleges" are developing, which 
offer on one campus and In the same institution the training now provided separately 
In HLnneaota by junior colleges ^ad vocational-technical schools. 

Community colleges are designed to provide the traditional two-year college 
transfer program generally associated with junior colleges. Second, they provide 
vocational- technical training to prepare persons for jobs immediately upon graduation. 
Third, they provide means for adults to continue their academic education, vocational 
training, or attain entirely new skills as old occupations cease to exist and new 
technologies supplant them. 

The seven-county Twin Cities area, now in the beginning stages of a junior 
college system and facing also substantial demand for vocational-technical facilities, 
should Titot have two types of Institutions offering courses which could be centered 
In cor.prehenslve community colleges. 

It makes little sense to build junior college campuses In Anoka, Coon Rapids, 
^■^nite Bear Lake, Inver Grove Heights, Blocmilngton, Minneapolis and, hopefully, St. 
?aul, and then have vocational-technical schools located only a few blocks or miles 
away from the junior colleges competing for essentially the same group of students. 

Separate development of the junior college and vocational-technical systems 
denies students of either Institution the opportunity to take courses In the other. 

It perpetuates a "class system" of education. It hinders orderly planning for post- 
high school education, because of the difficulty In precisely defining the respective 
roles of the two types of Institutions. It also constitutes a wasteful expenditure 
of public ftmds because of unnecessary duplication of such services as libraries, 
cafeterias and so forth. 

Many leaders In vocational-technical education are very skeptical of the 
advantages of merger or even close coordination of junior colleges and vocational 
schools. Generally, they fear that the Interests of vocational education will be 
subordinated to general education In a comprehensive Institution. In testimony 
before our committee, Robert Van Tries, assistant director of Vocational Education for 
the State Department of Education, cited an example "of what happens In an Institution 
controlled and operated by acadmilc administrators." Over the past 10 years the 
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the State Department of Education has 

vlded by the University of Minnesota. 8ays.*^the funds have been 

a good staff of teacher JSe fniluUs ^irihrOniversU^ has 

used successfully. But, he po . n-re not only substandard but 

provided for vocational teacher train ^ p ^ university the State Fire Marshal 

ad^mstrator Is generally found on the 

back end of a lot in a corrugated steel shack. 

Me do not quarrel vlth the assertion that many ^ucators 

tend to s^ord?^t2 vocational education to Uberal 

the same token there are vocational l^ders that a 

tion and would subordinate It deeply concerned about both 

unified institution would be headed by an equal Importance. We 

vocational and liberal arts education who w u formal ^rolce in the selection of the 

have suggested that vocational JJ® of possible appointees from 

board to manage the institutions by submitting a list ot possxox pf 

which the governor would be required to appoint a spec 

Another argument advanced for separate TtTlf it 

.rtshlng to enroll in a out of th^ academic 

lere offered in a "college, because he would P'^^Eer to^ courses. Me do 

curriculum and concentrate exclusively on j!^^emlc courses in 

not envision, though, that students would be f«>«^ ^ ia^ortant 

addition to specific vocational offerings in a unified totitutlon. ine 

:^rafi^ wiUb^ve "pon 

him for the future in which he may be forced to change Jobs many times. 

Alternatives 

There are a number of alternatives for correcti^ “f'ln'th^X^'^CltiS'’^*^ 
of post-high school education of less than a four-year degree in the Twin Cities 

area. Following are three major alternatives we considered. 




under this alternative the State Department of “““““I?' 
supervlsi^ and control over vocational-technical 
districts, would Itself establish and operate vocational-technl 

The advantage of this alternative is that a means would 

vest responsibility to plan and pr^ld® *“uilal^S'*of*i^*schooU no longer would 
schools In the Twin Cities area. The establishment of new scnoois no b 

depend upon the voluntary action of local school districts. 

The chief disadvantage of this alternative is that it would not 
■ i:r “ tradition 
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o£ "operating" educational Institutions. 

Sene vocational— technical educators also contend this alternative would be 
a disadvantage in that new Vocational-Technical schools would not be as likely to 
be established as quickly as they are now because the State Department of Education 
would have to compete with other agencies of the state before the Legislature for 
? building funds. Currently, Vocational-Technical schools can be established by local 
school districts without involvement by the State Department . However , It can also 
be argued that Vocational— Technical schools have been built at a much slower pace 
in the Twin Cities area than have Junior colleges, which are under the State Legislature 

r » 

2. Establish a metropolitan-wide community college distric t, tempowered to 
> provide comprehensive Institutions offering both vocational-technical and college^ 

* transfer education. 

This would be a new governmental entity, separate from the State Department of 
Education and the State Junior College Board. 

Its main advantages are (a) responsibility would be clearly vested In a 
governmental body to provide the needed post— high school facilities In the Twin Cities 
area (b) coordination of vocational— technical and college— transfer education would be 
possible and (c) overall pl anning for the future post-high school needs of the entire 
Twin Cities area could be undertaken and implemented. 

This approach also would be similar to what is taking place In many other 
parts of the nation. Generally, community colleges In other states are managed at 
the local, not the state, level. 

The main disadvantage of this approach Is that Minnesota with the establishment 
of the Junior College Board, has moved in the direction of state-controlled post-high 
school educational institutions. The Legislature already has authorized six junior 
colleges in the Twin Cities area. It would be most difficult to reverse this trend 
now. Also, if the trend were reversed. It undoubtedly would have to Involve the 
entire state, not just the Twin Cities area. 

3. Establish a new agency of state gov e rnment, superseding the State Junior 
College Board, and assuming responsibility for i:he post-hig h school vocatiopal-te c hnlcal 
programs now controlled bv the State Department of Edr ~atlon._ 

Under this alternative, which Is the one we recommend, the State Junior College 
Board would be renamed and reconstituted to reflect its broader role. All jiinlor 
j colleges would be redefined as comprehensive community colleges. It would not be 

necessary for the new agency of state government also to take over every Vocational-. 
TecbAlcal school In Minnesota. Local school districts could have the option of retain- 
ing control or turning them over to the state. Any new Institutions established 
would be conq>rehenslve "ccmimunlty colleges" offering both vocational— technical and 
junior college training. 

^ Advantages of this alternative are (a) responsibility for the needed expansion 

of vocational-technical programs in the Twin Cities area would be placed In an 
agency with power to carrry out Its responsibility (b) the potential for coordination 
of vocational-technical and academic courses would be maximized (c) adequate measures 
can be taken to protect both the Interests of the vocational-technical and the academic 
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educators* To merge vocational-technical training into the Junior College Board 
without formally changing its name and composition would not give adequate protec- 
tion to the interests of vocational-technical educators. Conversely, it wotiXd not 
be advisable to add academic courses to vocational-technical school curriculums. 
The best approach is to start with an entirely neif board, which can be appointed 
so as to be adequately representative of the various interests. 






The main disadvantage which has been advanced to us is the risk that either 
vocational-technical or academic courses will be subordinated to the other in the 
unified institution. We are confident, though, that adequate safequards can be taken 
to maximize the interests of all affected and make the institutions true community 
colleges." 
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